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Heilige Nacht 
By Ruts Fuuer 


Darkness, warm, throbbing and instinct with life. 
Then suddenly a vague half-formed unrest, a strange 
disquiet as smouldering consciousness flickered feeb- 
ly and rose to an uncertain flame. Then struggle, 
and suffocation, and a new, bewildering world of 
chaos and pain. 

From the next stall a gray horse looked across 
kindly at this strange little adventurer who came so 
bravely to a world of storm and stress, for outside 
the wind was flying splendidly among the pines, and 
beating up deep drifts against the door, and sifting 
handfuls of fine snow dust through the uneven 
panes. But little calf did not notice any of this up- 
roar, nor even the kind glance of the iron-gray horse, 
for in the dim light which reflected into the stable 
from the snow outside, he could see his mother, and 
as he looked into her beautiful dark eyes, so full of 
pain and anxiety and pride, and as he felt the won- 
derful warm nearness of her, such wrenching waves 
of inarticulate love passed through him that his wab- 
bly, ungraceful legs quite gave way and he fell in a 
soft heap on the stable floor. His mother bent over 
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him with solicitude, her warm rough tongue touched 
him encouragingly ; all about him in the darkness the 
fragrance of hay filled the stable, mingled with sweet, 
insistent smells of clover, and unknown herbs, and 
pungent weeds. About him, too, were pleasant 
sounds, the scrape of a rough tongue, somewhere, on 
a lump of salt, the sound of hay being pulled from 
the manger and eaten; the occasional stamping of 
the horses; the creaking of the boards shrinking from 
the cold outside; frosty, snapping noises from the 
trough of water over by the door; and presently from 
far away, solemn and storm-tossed, the ringing of a 
bell. 

Church bells are magical things, and when their 
stern, sweet voices speak through storms, it is a 
sound to make even the merriest grave. And as they 
listened, there in the peaceful stable, the distant mu- 
sic wrought its age-old spell upon them all, and each 
one thought old thoughts, excepting only the mother 
of little calf; she thought of her baby, and so she was 
the first to hear, as the bell ceased, a faint, wailing 
cry that blew past with a great gust of wind, then 
came again, and then died away altogether. 

It is not good to hear a baby crying in a storm, 
especially on Christmas eve, and the gray horse 
stirred restlessly, and stamped, and then was still 
again: for a hand fumbled at the door outside, and 
then it swung open, and with a great rush of snowy 
wind a woman entered, who, holding her baby in one 
arm, struggled hard before with her free hand she 
could shut the door against the driving storm. Then 
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speaking gently to the horses as she passed them she 
came to the next stall and there, kneeling in the 
straw, close to the little calf and his mother (for they 
were warm and she was trembling with cold) she un- 
wrapped her baby and taking him in her arms she 
covered herself and him with her cloak, murmuring 
to him all the while those same husky, broken sounds, 
which ages ago, the first mother whispered to her 
first baby. 

After a little they fell asleep. Little calf watched 
curiously for a while, then he too fell asleep. But 
the gray horse did not sleep, for he was very clever 
and it puzzled him that on Christmas eve, a woman 
and baby could find no shelter save a stable. So he 
thought about it a long time, and was very careful, 
as he did so, not to stamp. And the mother of the 
little calf did not sleep, partly because of the pain, 
but chiefly because she was so eager for the morning, 
by whose light she could see her baby for the first 
time. 

And so, when in the heavy darkness which pre- 
cedes the dawn, that other mother wakened, and 
wrapping her baby carefully, went softly to the door, 
she and the gray horse were both quite wide awake. 
And they heard, though she moved so very quietly, 
her hand on the latch, then her pause and quick re- 
turn. 

Bending over the little calf she placed her baby’s 
hand upon his head, murmuring something to him in 
that ancient language which none speak except the 
mothers of the newly born. 
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Then she went away, and as the door opened upon 
the dark and bitter cold, they saw for a moment in 
silhouette against the dim snow, her height, and 
slenderness and proud carriage. Then the door 
swung shut. 

Outside the wind had long since flown away, and 
now the darkness deepened momentarily and pres- 
ently gave way unwillingly to a dreary gray, which 
crept sluggishly from the tawny rim of the eastern 
sky, and at last struggled half-heartedly through the 
snowy panes of the stable. 

But to the mother of little calf it was the most wel- 
come morning that had ever dawned, for as the light 
reluctantly increased it showed her there in the pale 
gold straw at her feet, her baby, and at the sight of 
him even the proud black horse stared in wonder. 
For the little calf that had been born in the darkness 
and cold of Christmas eve was white, exquisitely 
and altogether white, except that on his head there 
was a yellow star, a very little star—, a star no 
larger than a baby’s hand. 




















King Christmas 
By H. B. Auexanper 


I 


‘‘O where is King Christmas, Mother, my Mother? 
O where is King Christmas,—come tell it to me,— 
Wi’ his gauds and his joys and his frolic and 

laughter 
And the lightings of stars that brighten his ee? 
O where is King Christmas, sweet Mother tell me.’’ 


‘‘In a faraway land, Laddie, my Laddie, 
In a faraway land King Christmas doth reign, 
And he holdeth high court in a Castle of Starshine 
And starry-eyed children do dance in his train,— 
In the faraway land where Christmas doth reign.”’ 


‘‘O [’ll hie me a pilgrim, Mother, my Mother, 
And I’ll haste me afar King Christmas to seek, 
And I’ll dance in his train wi’ the starry-eyed 
children, 
And I’ll set me a kiss upon the King’s cheek,— 
For I’ll hie me a pilgrim King Christmas to seek.’’ 


He has wandered him forth in the years that are 
youngest, 

He has wandered him forth in the innocent years 

Whose days are o’erbroidered with golden-rayed 
laughter 
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And sown with the pearls that are childhood’s light 
tears,— 
He has wandered him forth on his pilgrimage years. 


But the snows they be driven, and the frost it is 
chill, 

And the bright stars of Heaven shine distant and 
still, 

While the Castle of Christmas is aye o’er the hill. 


II 


‘‘Say, where is King Christmas, Sister, dear Sister? 
Say, where is King Christmas,—and we’ll go for 
to see 
All the sparkle and joy of the Castle of Starshine 
And the high-shining treasures that hang on his 
Tree,— 
O we’ll find us King Christmas his wonders to see!’’ 


‘Nay, I know not the way thither, Brother, my 
Brother, 
Nay, I know not the way, but from over the hill— 
Do you harken the song of the blessedest children 
Where wi’ laughter and dancing they do the King’s 
will, 
In the Castle of Starshine just over the hill?’’ 


‘<Yes, I harken the singing, Sister, my Sister, 
O I harken the singing where Christmas doth 
dwell— 
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All the music and joy of the blessedest children 
And their pattering feet and the crystalline bell— 
O hasten us, hasten where Christmas doth dwell!’’ 


He has taken the hand o’ his own little sister, 

He has taken her by her hand so small, 

And out they have gone to the Castle of Christmas, 
And the shadows lift and the shadows fall 

While he holds her fast by her hand so small. 


But the snows they be driven, and the frost it is 
chill, 

And the bright stars of Heaven shine distant and 
still, 

With the Castle of Christmas aye over the hill. 


Tit 


‘‘O where is King Christmas, Mother, my Mother, 
O where is King Christmas—sweet Mother tell 
me— 
For I’ve wandered awide through the years that 
are youngest, 
I’ve wandered awide wi’ my own sister wee, 
But the Castle of Christmas we never might see.’’ 


*¢ Ah, woe is my heart, Laddie, my Laddie, 
Ah, woe is my heart for the innocent years 
That ye’ve wandered in search o’ the Castle of 
Christmas— 
And now ye have found it mine eyes blind wi’ tears, 
For ye’ve come to the end o’ the innocent years!’’ 
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‘¢And this is the Castle, Mother, my Mother! 
And mine was the starshine and mine was the tree! 
And the joy and the song o’ the blessedest children 
Were all in the heart 0’ my own sister wee— 
And the high-shining treasures were ever wi’ me! 


‘‘O I’ve wandered awide, Mother, my Mother, 
And I’ve come to the end o’ the pilgrimage years, 
And I stand at the gate of the Castle of Starshine, 
And I see the bright vision and I feel the hot tears, 
For I’ve passed from my childhood into men’s 
years.’’ 


But the snows they be driven and the frost it is 
chill, 

And the cot of the Christ Child lies over the hill, 

And the tree is the Rood that is holiest still. 























The Powerful Wobberjohn 
By Avery ABBOTT 


It was an occasion of unusual interest to everyone 
in the secret. John Hammond blushed over it, as a 
bachelor properly should who brazenly assumes rela- 
tionship to a child that is called a nephew. However, 
he made a very good show of composure as the after- 
noon Limited came snorting in, bearing the cause of 
his trepidation. 

The two for whom he waited came gayly down the 
steps of the Pullman, but they came on one pair of 
legs. The other pair, short, fat and encased from the 
toes in fuzzy gray, soon dangled confidingly below 
the grasp of John Hammond’s left arm. 

The rotund little body belonging to these legs was 
coated in the same curly gray, while under John 
Hammond’s right ear a fluffy gray paw clung tightly 
and tickled in a most endearing fashion. Hammond 
might have been carrying some kind of small, bearish 
animal but for the face below the snug, gray cap. A 
chubby face it was, with round, blue eyes blinking in 
the snow glare, an indefinite, but distinctly humorous 
nose and a mouth that was red and merry. 

‘‘T’m a thousand times obliged to you, Jim, for go- 
ing after him.’?’ Hammond turned to the youth of 
twenty who had just stepped down upon the plat- 
form. ‘‘It was necessary that I should be at that 
directors’ meeting and I couldn’t wait. Hope he 
wasn’t any trouble.’’ 
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like to hang up your stocking and have a Christmas 
tree?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ the child showed only an even cheerful- 
ness. Four years of vicissitude had given him the 
composure of a philosopher. A moment later he 
looked up to add with a confident smile, ‘‘And a 
dog?’’ 

The man stooped to see if he had understood. ‘‘A 
dog?’’ 

The trudge by his side turned to a jerky hop. 
‘‘Dogs is nice!’’ 

‘*So they are. We will ask Mrs. Phillips about the 
dog. Mrs. Phillips is going to take care of you while 
I am at the office. She is a very useful and indis- 
pensable person. She will mother you according to 
her lights, but I’m not sure that she bargained for a 
dog.’’ After a moment’s pause, ‘‘ Your name is Rob- 
ert, isn’t it? I think Mrs. Phillips and I will call you 
Bobby. Would you like that?’’ 

‘“‘Yes. Spotty was a nice dog. He liked raw pota- 
toes. Do you like raw potatoes?’’ With uplifted 
face Bobby seemed to hang upon the answer. 

“‘T don’t remember that I ever tried. I don’t think 
I should, though.’’ 

‘‘No, I s’pect not. Spotty was an awful smart 
dog.”’ 

Hammond threw back his head with a spontaneous 
laugh that rang in the frosty air, but as the child re- 
garded him with a look of anxious wonder, he com- 
posed his face to inquire: ‘‘ Where is Spotty?”’ 
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‘‘Not a bit,’’ replied Jim May. ‘‘He’s a jolly little 
chap.’’ 

The man laughed heartily, as though this simple 
comment were somehow a great joke. ‘‘Come over 
this evening,’’ he called out as they parted. Then he 
retraced a few steps to add, in a facetious whisper, 
‘‘Here comes Mrs. Morrison. I’ll introduce him to 
her, and no further explanation will be necessary in 
this town.’’ 

The lady in question was already swishing down 
upon them with curiosity, veiled by polite friendli- 
ness. 

John Hammond met her half way. ‘‘My nephew 
desires to be introduced to you, Mrs. Morrison. I 
have promised him that he shall meet our first fami- 
lies. Isn’t he a fine young man? He is spending the 
holidays with me.”’ 

‘Charming child,’’ cooed Mrs. Morrison. ‘‘Your 
brother’s son?’’ 

‘‘On the other side,’’ was the suavely indefinite 
reply as John Hammond strode on with his guest 
held high. 

‘*You going to call me Uncle John, old man?’’ he 
twisted his head around to look into the child’s face. 

‘*Yes.’? The dangling legs kicked a little. ‘‘T like 
to walk in the snow.’’ 

‘*You do? Well, there you are!’’ He set the boy 
down on his stubby feet and grasped the gray mitten. 
‘‘How would you like to have a sled? Do you know 
that day after tomorrow is Christmas? Would you 
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‘‘T don’t know. We couldn’t take him to the Home. 
I guess he’s pretty lonesome after me by now.”’ 

They had turned in at the entrance of a place which 
was both comfortable and sumptuous, but if John 
Hammond expected his visitor to be in any way im- 
pressed by his new surroundings he made a mistake. 
Bobby took the richly appointed house precisely as 
he would have taken squalor and deprivation, with a 
sort of infant urbanity. He accepted Mrs. Phillips 
in the same fashion, and gave her a smile of ingenu- 
ous friendliness, as though an elderly woman in a 
crooked false front and a state of trepidation was 
exactly what you always found when you went to a 
strange gentleman’s house to spend Christmas. 

The housekeeper’s nervousness abated appreciably 
at sight of Bobby’s amiable countenance, and was 
still more allayed by the capable manner in which he 
helped her to remove his outer garments. It was a 
delusion of Mrs. Phillips’ that she disliked children, 
a delusion which she fostered by making an exception 
of each particular child. 

When the taking off of Bobby’s wraps showed him 
in a much worn and faded suit, John Hammond an- 
swered the unspoken question in his housekeeper’s 
face. 

‘¢ Jim May’s mother is coming over after lunch and 
have a look at the little chap. Then she is going to 
get whatever he needs. Until he is fitted out as my 
nephew, nobody else sees him. You won’t forget, 
Mrs. Phillips.’’ 

No, she would not forget. Nobody interested in 
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this weighty affair could forget, and least of all 
young Jim May and his mother, who sat eagerly 
talking together over their bright little luncheon 
table. 

‘‘The kid is just a dandy little chap, mother,’’ ex- 
uberated Jim, with a slash at his omelet, ‘‘and I 
believe ‘Dad’ means to keep him. Do you suppose he 
knows who the child is?”’ 

‘I’m sure I have no idea, Jimmie. I hope he will 
conclude to keep him.’’ Mrs. May gazed reflectively 
into her tea-cup. ‘‘There are plenty of boys in Ral- 
ston who look to John Hammond as their best friend. 
He likes to have them call him ‘Dad,’ but it’s not the 
same as having one that would call him father. Is 
the child pretty?’’ 

‘‘Not very, I guess, but he’s awfully jolly looking. 
Wasn’t it like ‘Dad’ to send me off down there with- 
out any explanation? As if he was asking me to go 
over to the library for a book. I found out when I 
got there that he had written to make all the ar- 
rangements.’’ After a meditative pause, Jim bash- 
fully asked: ‘‘Say, Mother, why did ‘Dad’ never 
marry?’’ 

A shadow touched the woman’s delicate face. 
‘‘That is a bitter story, Jimmie, and it happened long 
ago. I don’t believe any one here knows about it, 
but back where we both came from, it made a good 
deal of feeling at the time. John Hammond’s elder 
sister and I were great friends, so I was especially 
interested. He was engaged to be married to a beau- 
tiful girl, He had their house built, and they had 
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even furnished it. Everything was ready, the wed- 
ding day was very near, then it was suddenly broken 
off. John let it be understood that the girl had done 
it. Perhaps she did; at least, after a while she mar- 
ried another man, a man whom none of us knew.’’ 

‘‘She must have been a dandy!’’ Jim’s tone was 
comprehensive. 

His mother reflectively added: ‘‘I don’t believe 
John Hammond has ever thought of marriage since. 
The affection that would. have gone to a wife and 
children he has given to other people’s boys. I don’t 
know what J should have done without him, when I 
was left with such an awful proposition as my son 
Jim!’’ She shook her head and laughed teasingly at 
son Jim, then briskly rose. ‘‘And now,’’ she cheer- 
fully went on, ‘‘I must go and see about a wardrobe 
for this ‘little stranger’. I wonder how Mrs. Phillips 
is by this time?’’ 

‘‘Mean as a dill pickle, the first fifteen minutes and 
then spoil him to death. You'll see!’’ prophesied 
Jim. ‘‘She can boss ‘Dad’, though. Perhaps she 
will know how to manage the kid.’’ 

The authority of Mrs. Phillips, however, appeared 
to be in the descendant when she opened the Ham- 
mond door to Jim May that same evening. 

‘‘Mr. Jim,’’ she began, in a piercing whisper, at 
the first sight of the caller, ‘‘I do wish you’d say a 
word to Mr. Hammond. He’s got that child a-sleep- 
in’ on the libr’y sofa, though I said, plain, he ought 
to be put right to bed. I’m responsible for the health 
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of that boy and I sant to start him reg’lar in his 
habits.’ 

‘*Sure!’’ assented Jim, as he also disappeared into 
the library where he found a scene of great content- 
ment. Bobby, his round person clothed in a new, 
brown suit, and sprawled like a star fish, was occupy- 
ing as much of the surface of the big leather couch as 
his short stature made possible. Hammond, with his 
back to the light and his face toward the child, lifted 
a warning hand. 

‘‘Went to sleep in his high chair over his pud- 
ding,’’ he explained in an undertone. ‘‘Don’t know 
that we need to be careful, though. He certainly 
seems a good sleeper.”’ 

Taking the hint, Jim picked up a late magazine and 
sat him down to its pages. These two were so fre- 
quently together that they often spent whole even- 
ings with scarcely a word exchanged. But this time 
Hammond occasionally glanced at the youth as 
if he had something to say, and presently he 
drew from his pocket a notebook, from between the 
book’s leaves a clipping, and examined long the illus- 
tration which was blurred and blotted upon the 
square of newspaper. 

At last he closed the picture once more within the 
book and turned to his companion as if about to 
speak, hesitated, rubbed his forefinger reflectively 
along his shaven chin and finally said: 

‘*T tell you what, Jim, this vicarious parenthood 
gets a kind of cold, left-over, warmed-up feeling after 
a while.’’ 
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Jim raised his head, but not knowing precisely 
what to say, wisely said nothing. 

Hammond went on: ‘‘You and I are good chums, 
but in an hour or so you will be going home; your 
mother will meet you at the door, and coddle you, 
and spoil you, and rejoice in her own and only son. 
She spares you to me occasionally, especially when 
you need to be soundly lectured or pulled out of a 
scrape. But you are only a loan. So are all my 
other boys.’’ John Hammond plowed his fingers 
through his hair and pursed his lips in serious re- 
flection. ‘‘But now, Jim—I want a youngster of my 
own. One that nobody else has any string to. I 
want one J can spoil. Maybe it never occurred to 
youthat . . . .’? Hammond came to an abrupt 
stop in a speech which, for him, was remarkable, not 
only because of its length but in its self-revelation. 

As for Jim May, he was too much surprised by 
this sudden expression of feeling from ‘Dad’ to 
make any reply whatever. Meanwhile, Hammond 
once more took out the newspaper clipping and 
reached it over to him. 

‘‘That’s a picture of a bunch of kids, set up in stiff 
rows like ninepins, out at the Detention Home where 
you got Bobby. There he is down in the front rank, 
the one with the bib overalls. See him?’’ In his 
eagerness, Hammond got up and came to look over 
Jim’s shoulder. 

‘‘Here, this one, with the snubby nose. I took a 
notion to the little chap just from that picture.’’ The 
speaker turned to regard the sleeping child upon the 
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couch. Then he rammed his hands deep into his 
pockets and took a few nervous strides about the 
room. ‘‘I don’t just know why his little face ap- 
pealed to me so strangely. I had them send him for 
a visit, sort of an approval. Sounds small, doesn’t 
it? As if he was some kind of a new patent ma- 
chine.’’ He stopped in his walk to look down again 
upon the boy. ‘‘Now he is here, I feel as if he were 
the one who ought to be considering me on ap- 
proval.’’ 

It seemed that the man’s regard disturbed the 
child; for he began to toss about and whimper, then 
he suddenly sat up. 

‘‘Hurts!’’ he complained, with drowsily drooping 
head but quivering lips. 

‘“What do you suppose is the matter with him?’’ 
Hammond was in instant consternation. ‘‘What 
hurts, Bobby?’’ 

The child was making futile movements, heavy 
with sleep, but the interested Jim was inspired with 
a memory. 

‘‘Maybe it’s his new shoes,’’ he suggested. 

‘*Why, of course it is, of course they hurt! Great 
idea, for me not to think of that!’’ 

The two, bending over Bobby, extricated a foot 
apiece. Then Hammond took him in his arms and 
opening the door, called Mrs. Phillips, who appeared 
with noticeable promptness. 

‘¢ Will you please bring me his paj—whatever he is 
to wear at night? Thank you, no,’’ as the housekeep- 
er seemed to be preparing to take the child. ‘‘He is 
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too heavy for you. I[’ll undress him and then [’ll 
carry him up myself.’’ Hammond spoke with the 
utmost assurance, but when he came back to the fire, 
clutching a white garment in the hand which had 
carefully closed the door upon Mrs. Phillips, he was 
smiling mischievously. 

‘“Now, Jim,’’ he said, as he sat down and balanced 
the blinking Bobby upon his knees, ‘‘I guess you and 
I can manage to take him apart. It may require Mrs. 
Phillips to put him together in the morning.’’ 

They were both astounded at the number of but- 
tons that went to one small boy, but Bobby waked up 
to the game, and by dint of pulling his small person 
in one direction while two men pulled his garments 
in the opposite direction, he speedily emerged in the 
natural state. 

‘‘T wonder if he’ll take cold?’’ was Hammond’s 
worried comment as he clumsily hustled him into his 
nightgown. ‘‘Just hand me that blanket, will you, 
Jim? He can’t be put to bed till he goes to sleep 
again.’’ Bobby lost no time in complying with the 
last of these conditions, but when Jim May went 
home, and it must have been an hour later, he left 
‘Dad’ still sitting in that same chair before the fire, 
clasping a snugly wrapped bundle of bright blanket, 
while a round, yellow head reposed easily in the hol- 
low of his arm. Jim could not remember ever before 
having seen such a thoroughly rested look on ‘Dad’s’ 
face. 

But Hammond’s countenance wore a very different 
expression the next morning. Upon reaching his 
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office he had lost no time in communicating by tele- 
phone with the institution which was lending him 
Bobby. With intent to complete arrangements for 
keeping the child, he was inquiring all particulars 
regarding him, and it was apparent these particulars 
were not reassuring. 

‘Will you spell the father’s name, please? . .. . 
You are sure it is Atchison?—Atchison Brown?’’ 
Hammond seemed about to hang up the receiver, then 
after a moment’s wait, he once more put it to his ear. 


‘“You are sure the father is dead? . . . . And 
have you the full name of the mother? . .. .”’ 
His face hardened as he repeated it. ‘‘Evelyn Mel- 
ton Brown. And she is? . . . . Dead. 


Yes. That is all. Thank you. Good-bye.’’ 

As he hung up the receiver John Hammond’s eyes 
were ugly with an old hate. So this was the reason, 
after all, why that merry little face of Bobby’s had 
so unaccountably attracted him? It was like hers. 
He could see it plainly now. Not so pretty nor so 
delicate but with the same piquancy and the same 
merry mouth. Probably the other features were like 
the father. There was no chance of a mistake. 
Brown was common enough but not Atchison Brown, 
and besides, the mother’s name clinched the matter. 
Three other children, all dead, and this last one so 
strangely fallen to him! Well,—well—! John Ham- 
mond was shaking his head in weary bewilderment 
at the perversity of circumstance, when the door 
opened to admit his stenographer and immediately, 
with a few brief directions, he left the office. 
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Reaching the streets he walked up one way and 
down another, rapidly but quite without aim, until 
suddenly catching sight of the familiar entrance to a 
great wholesale house, he stopped, considered a mo- 
ment, entered, and taking the elevator, was soon fac- 
ing Jim May. 

‘¢Jim,’’ he said in an undertone and quite without 
preface, ‘‘I wish you’d take a little time at the noon 
hour to buy some things for Bobby’s Christmas. 
Just get a lot, Jim, anything you happen to see—you 
know so much better what a little boy would like. 
Get a Christmas tree, too, and have the bills sent to 
me. And by the way, could you go down to the De- 
tention Home again soon? Say day after tomorrow? 
You could? Well, then, I wish you’d do that for me, 
and take Bobby. I think—I think he is going to be 
too much trouble for Mrs. Phillips.’’ 

Jim was left gazing after ‘Dad’s’ square-set shoul- 
ders swinging out the door. There had been no time 
for question or for comment, though Jim’s expres- 
sion was saying plainly: ‘‘ Well, what do you know 
about that!’’ 

But he would have voiced no astonishment in Ham- 
mond’s hearing. Even ‘Dad’s’ intimates seldom 
offered him advice, and on this day everyone with 
whom he came in contact recognized the need of espe- 
cial discretion. 

It had been his plan to go home for luncheon; but 
instead he did not return until later than was his 
custom; and when he came in sight of the house a 
laughing face parted the stiff lace curtains from a 
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window and a chubby hand was waved behind the 
glass. Before he had the latch key in the door he 
heard small feet running down the hall to meet him, 
and Bobby appeared in high glee, while Mrs. Phillips 
hovered smiling in the background. 

Drawing a hand across his forehead, the man 
turned toward the library. ‘‘I have a bad headache 
to-night, Mrs. Phillips. I shall not want any din- 
ner.’’ 

The face of the housekeeper became at once seri- 
ous. This was almost an unheard-of proceeding. 
‘‘What can I do for you?’’ she questioned anxiously. 

‘‘Nothing. Nothing whatever. Just give the child 
his dinner, please, and put him to bed when it is time. 
I don’t want to be disturbed.’’ But he was disturbed 
by the constant image of a round-eyed, very wistful 
little face of which he had caught one unintended 
glimpse before he shut the library door. 

It was a long time afterward that Hammond once 
more emerged, and asking for Mrs. Phillips, inquired 
if Bobby was asleep. 

He wished he had given directions that the child 
should be kept in Mrs. Phillips’ room, but finding 
that he had been put into the cot beside his own bed, 
the same which he had occupied the preceding night, 
Hammond went on with what he had to say. 

‘‘Tf you are sure he is asleep then I wish you would 
arrange the tree that was sent home. Put it in the 
dining room and close the doors. The parcels came, 
of course? Well, you fix it all as you think best. 
You know so much better how to do it, Mrs. Phillips, 
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than an old bachelor, like me.’’ Hammond made out 
to smile. ‘‘I want Bobby to have the best time we can 
give him. It will be something for him to remember 
when he gets back to the Home. He leaves the day 
after Christmas.’?’ Hammond was turning away 
without looking at his housekeeper and she, in her 
surprise, almost let him go, then she said: 

‘‘He cried, sir.’’ 

‘*Cried?’’ Hammond turned with a scowl. Cer- 
tainly Mrs. Phillips had no right to use little boys so 
harshly that they cried. ‘‘What made him ery?’’ 

‘*He had something for you. I guess he was dis- 
appointed. It does not matter.’’ This was Mrs. 
Phillips’ turn to be dignified. She walked off and 
left him. 

He intended to go back to the library, but half way 
there he changed his mind and went up stairs to his 
room. He would make sure for himself that the child 
was asleep. Very carefully he stole across the room 
and turned on the light, but either Bobby was already 
awake or the flash roused him. Immediately he sat 
up in bed with flushed cheeks and eyes wide and 
bright. 

“‘Ts you very sick?’’ he questioned. 

‘*Not sick at all,’? Hammond answered. ‘‘But you 
must lie down now. I thought you were asleep.’’ 

Bobby was fumbling around his pillow; he put out 
his hand with something in it. ‘‘It’s for you,’’ he 
said, then as Hammond made no motion, ‘To keep,’’ 
he insisted. The man held to the light what had been 
placed in his fingers, and saw a small square of wov- 
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en, colored paper. ‘‘I made it for you,’’ went on 
Bobby. ‘‘It’s tored some.’’? He climbed along the 
bed and laid his finger on a ragged corner. ‘‘They 
are awful hard to make, I learned out at the Home. 
Don’t you like it?’’ as there was no response. 

‘‘Very much,’’ protested Hammond. ‘‘I think it’s 
beautiful. But now you must get under the covers,”’ 
he tucked the boy in and sat on the edge of the cot 
beside him. 

‘‘Tomorrow is Christmas, Bobby. Did Mrs. Phil- 
lips tell you? You are going to have a Christmas 
tree.’’ 

Bobby’s head popped up suddenly. ‘‘ Where is 
it?”’ 

‘‘Oh, you’ll see in the morning. Santa Claus will 
find it. Did you have a tree last Christmas?”’ 

A shake of the head for answer. ‘‘I hanged up my 
stocking.’’ 

‘¢ And where did you hang it?’’ 

“On a chair. Muvver hanged it.’’ 

‘¢And your father, did he help hang it?”’ 

A shake of the head. 

Hammond hesitated. Well, it might as well be 
over at once. ‘‘Do you remember your father, 
Bobby?”’ 

Another shake, rather indifferent. ‘‘What will I 
get on the Christmas tree?’’ 

‘*Oh, all kinds of things boys like. Did your moth- 
er never talk to you about your father, Bobby?”’ 

Again a shake, this time decided and then, as if 
just growing interested in the conversation, ‘‘Muy- 
ver didn’t call me Bobby.’’ 
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‘“Oh, she called you Robert?”’ 

‘‘No! John! Sometimes she called me Wobber- 
john.”’ 

‘*Bobby, look up here,’? Hammond straightened 
the child about so that he could see his face better. 
‘Do you know what your name is? All of it?’’ 

‘*Wobberjohn Bwown. Where is the Christmas 
tree? Do I have to go to sleep first?’’ 

After a moment Bobby repeated his question, 
‘‘Don’t I have to?’’ 

But still it was not answered, and for a moment 
the child lay quiet, watching the face above him. 
Something had been wrong. Bobby did not know 
what; something was coming right, Bobby did not 
know how; yet he felt through all his little being a 
warm, sweet glow of safety and gladness. 

Then the man stooped and, lifting the boy in his 
arms, he went to a desk, where he opened a drawer 
and took out a small photograph. The card was yel- 
lowed, with brownish edges, and across the back was 
written, ‘‘Evelyn Melton to John Robert Ham- 
mond.”’ 

Holding the picture before the child, Hammond 
asked, ‘‘Do you know who it is, Bobby?’’ No, Bobby 
did not, nor did he seem to care. 

‘“Why, yes, you do, little boy. Look closely. That 
is your mother. ’’ 

Now Bobby took an interest. He straightened up 
and stared hard at the face, but he had no memory of 
such girlish fairness; at once he put it away. ‘‘No, 
it isn’t,’’ he declared. ‘‘What makes you say it is?’’ 
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‘‘Because it truly is, little boy.’’ 

Bobby made no further protest; he sighed, stirred 
a little, restlessly, and asked, ‘‘Don’t we hang up my 
stockings?’’ 

On a chair by the cot his little garments were fold- 
ed, and across the chair’s back dangled two small 
black legs with white-tipped feet. Hammond caught 
these up, and throwing a quilt about the boy, started 
down the stairs. 

‘‘We are going to do it right now, Bobby. You 
shall do it yourself.’’ The man spoke gayly as he 
carried the boy into the library and held him up be- 
fore the fireplace that he might hang a stocking to a 
jutting tile on either side the chimney piece. 

‘And can I take ’em all back with me?’’ questioned 
Bobby. 

‘‘Take what? Back where?’’ 

‘‘Back to the Home when I get done visiting? All 
the things that will be in my stockings?”’ 

John Robert laughed, such a queer, breaking laugh 
that Robert John looked up at him in bewilderment 
as he had on the first day he came. Then he felt him- 
self held very tight and they two went over to sit in 
the big chair before the telephone. 

‘“Give me five, four, two. . ... That you, Jim? 
Well, if you haven’t any plans you can’t change, I 
wish you and your mother would take your Christ- 
mas dinner with us tomorrow. ... . Good! We 
shall expect you. . . . . And, Jim!—tell your 
mother I shall want to introduce her to a new member 
of my family: to my son—Robert John Hammond.”’ 











The Prairie Seasons, IV 


The Spirit of Winter 


By Sevpen L. Wurtrcoms 


Not all the days of the winter months upon the 
prairie are wintry days. In the course of the years, 
now and again one may see the mercury creeping up 
well-nigh to summer heat. In Kansas, before the 
end of January one may sometime watch spring 
plowing in the fields and enterprising work within 
the garden; one may expect to hear the redbird sing 
with almost April fluency. The second month may 
bring the northward flying geese, the maple blossoms, 
and even butterflies. It was in February, long years 
ago, that William Savage, the ‘‘Thoreau of Iowa,’’ 
shot a ‘‘Red Tailed Buzzard on the nest’’. One 
Christmas Day we travelled two hundred miles or 
more across the plains of South Dakota. The sunny 
air was mild, and on a village court the tennis play- 
ers were making holiday. The clouds of dust were 
whirling down the streets of Yankton. How gladly 
also memory recalls one early January day in 
Guthrie—a day with skies of delicate blue, ribbed 
faintly by the cirrus clouds, a day of brilliant sun- 
shine, mellow atmosphere. A little ladybird, in red 
and black, was stirring on the ground, and many an- 
other tiny insect was flying in the warmer air. How 
genial was the bluebird’s call; how spirited the chat- 
ter of the Carolina wren, there by the negro’s cottage 
with its white-washed picket fence! 
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Such days are pleasant to the senses, but alien to 
the spirit of the winter. That spirit, though variable 
and transient as every spirit is to human search, is 
found in symbols more austere, more elemental. For 
imagination, if not for science, the life of nature is 
more simple in winter than in the other seasons. 
Heavy foliage and clusters of fruit may please lux- 
urious taste, but there is something that appeals to a 
stoical mood in the bare trunk of the maple on the 
lawn, the bare line of osage hedge across the field. 
Nor shall we heed the cry, ‘‘ pathetic fallacy’’, as for 
the moment we select from winter treasures those 
which please us most. 

Omitting flaring dandelions, the blossoms of the 
prairie winter are obscure, of little beauty unto care- 
less eyes—chickweed, wild pepper-grass, and shep- 
herd’s purse. The birds which harmonize with the 
genuine wintry landscape are, with some exceptions, 
simple in plumage, notes and manner; few force 
themselves on our attention. The shrike sits grim 
and silent on the wayside wire, creeper and nuthatch 
go modestly about their business. The calls of the 
tufted titmouse, of all the woodpeckers, are clear and 
resonant, but not too often heard, nor of elaborate 
structure. A single crow winging against the sky or 
perched on a broken cornstalk, a flock of juncoes in 
the evergreens, are not enough to complicate the 
scene. When rarer guests appear—redpolls and 
cross-bills, evening grosbeaks—the visitation is en- 
graved on memory in clear, enduring lines. We do 
not need to rush from grove to garden, as when the 
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warblers migrate. Phenomena of atmosphere and 
sky and soil are not monotonous, they may be richly 
varied; yet ‘‘jocund,’’ ‘‘garish,’’ are not terms for 
steady use in winter. Sight and hearing seem a little 
more accomplished in the mastery of nature. The 
curves of the channel are visible for many miles, the 
surface sheeted with ice is less confusing than waters 
blown into ripples, eddying about snag and boulder, 
vexed by floating debris. Far across the hills appear 
in sharp relief the farmhouse, silo, stack, and stand- 
pipe. The snowclad fields are simple in effect; so 
are the slopes of dry, brown grasses, the marshes 
robed in brownish weeds, the black areas of soil ex- 
posed by autumn plough-shares. In the skies, this 
day or that, are sun and moon and stars, sun-dog and 
halo; but all unveiled, inviting contemplation. The 
elemental lessons in the forms of cloud may well be- 
gin in winter. The curtain without fold across the 
sky, the ribbon of the cirrus at the zenith and the 
simple bar at the horizon dominate the season. True, 
there are days of blinding snow, of lingering fog, but 
when they pass, the same far vistas open, the same 
clear objects greet us. When rain has frozen on the 
branch and bole, and the sun is shining, a brilliant 
world appears; but in that dazzling vision is no hint 
of artifice or luxury. What sings the stoic? 


‘¢ At the end of the rainbow, gold, 
At the midnight banquet, vice; 
For me, a winter morning cold 
And a ramble amid the ice!’’ 
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To these and a myriad other suggestions of ex- 
ternal nature, human nature, if sound, responds with 
the winter virtues: prudence, patience, simplicity, 
courage. Facing the elements in their sterner 
moods, the normal man develops, not merely indi- 
vidual fighting power, but also comradeship. 

For mere prudence, the thresher is robed in heavy 
canvas in the Kansas field, the coal is in the South 
Dakota cellar, the ice-yacht waits in readiness by 
Lake Mendota. The steamboats that have wound 
their way across Missouri since river traffic opened 
in the spring have entered winter quarters at Kansas 
City or St. Louis. The barges of the Illinois canal 
are safely moored, and many a house-boat rests se- 
curely by the bank of the Great River, at St. Paul, 
Winona, Burlington. 

The fight is made with greatly varying armor, de- 
fensive and offensive. In bygone years, what ample 
equipment of boots well-oiled, of heavy cap, of mit- 
tens, scarf and wristlets, the prairie boy brought 
forth against the snow and cold! For the long drive 
over the snowy roads—not rarely over fence-tops—to 
the Christmas dinner at the uncle’s farm, what 
bundling into shawls and buffalo robes, what anxious 
heating of bricks and ‘‘freestones’’ for the bottom of 
the sleigh! For the long winter evenings at home, 
there were supplies of tapers, tallow candles, kero- 
sene lamps; of Greenings, Bellflowers and popcorn; 
of welcome numbers of The Youths’ Companion, St. 
Nicholas or Golden Days. Of days yet earlier, the 
pioneers have left abundant records. One morning 
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just before the Christmas Day of 1851, Ezra Meeker 
set out, before daybreak, for a thirty-five mile jour- 
ney by horse and foot across the snowy prairies of 
southwestern Iowa. ‘‘The good lady of the cabin 
baked some biscuits for a noon lunch, but they were 
frozen solid in our pockets before we had been out 
two hours.’’ The four sun-dogs were ‘‘a beautiful 
sight to behold, but arising from conditions intoler- 
able to bear. Vance came near freezing to death, and 
would had I not succeeded in arousing his anger and 
gotten him off the mare.’’ Of another Iowa winter 
in the fifties, another pioneer writes thus: ‘‘The 
stage was three days coming sixty miles about the 
middle of December. At night of the third day the 
coach and baggage were left three miles southeast of 
this point, the driver coming in with the horses and 
mail, and the passengers on foot. I believe thirty- 
eight persons were known to have perished of cold in 
our state that winter.’’ In later years, a train ar- 
rived one winter day drawn by five engines, some 
still alive, some dead. ‘‘Snow and ice had taken pos- 
session of the train and it had somewhat the appear- 
ance of a funeral procession.”’ 

The fires with which we fight the cold—and loneli- 
ness! Coming home from Salem mill one winter day 
in 1861, Savage found the creek too high to cross. 
He ‘‘made a fire and waited till the water sank.’’ 
Hot air arising from the floor, hot water in the coils 
beside the wall, may satisfy perhaps the practical, 
but surely even in these latter days all men of fancy 
crave the open fire. Even in the mild atmosphere of 
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southern Kansas on that New Year’s Day, how good 
it was to watch the giant flames of burning gas flare 
up against the deepening dark. This Christmas Eve 
(if fortune sends the ice), beside a hundred prairie 
ponds the great shore fires will glow with welcome 
and with warmth for youthful skaters, man and maid. 
With night and cold shut out, at a thousand little 
railway stations on the prairie, the traveling man 
and farmer, comrades for the nonce, will gather near 
the stove, red-hot with burning coals dug from the 
prairie mines. The winter ramble through the tim- 
ber by the creek is incomplete without a generous fire, 
made in the snow perhaps; the fuel, wreckage from 
the woods. How pleasantly it glimmers in the dis- 
tance when, homeward bound, we bid it ‘‘ Vale’’, and 
turn again, reluctantly, to face the chilling wind. At 
the end of wintry journeys, made on foot or wheels or 
runners, how often have we heard the simple, gen- 
uine words of welcome, ‘‘Draw your chair up nearer 
to the fire; it must be very cold outside.’’ And, in the 
olden days, fresh wood or coal was added to the fire 
by kindly hands. Can a really bad man build and 
sustain a really good fire? Ethics, mayhap, disdains 
to answer; we must answer, ‘‘No!?’’ 

When the snow falls, man—or boy or girl or wom- 
an—will wrest some value from it beyond the mere 
aesthetic boon and the obvious service to the soil and 
seed. Light snow is good for snowballs and for fox- 
and-geese; a heavier fall impels young architects to 
fashion tunnel, fort and cave. How often, when all 
neighboring snow has vanished, we see the blurred, 
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distorted form of some heroic figure slowly sinking 
on the lawn! At the Christmas party, fair maidens 
used to carry the long, flexible ribbons of molasses 
taffy to harden on the snowbank in the yard. In nat- 
ural state, the snow is good (when you are young) to 
wash your neighbor’s face (if he is young and blessed 
with gracious humor) ; melted above the kitchen fire, 
it is good to wash the faces of humble people, young 
or old. The chemistry of snow, much more its al- 
chemy, is not for all of us, but one is told that house- 
wives scent ammonia therein, and sometimes knead 
graham flour by its aid toward loaves ‘‘that after no 
repenting’’ draw. 

One New Year’s day we travelled northward on 
the northern prairie. We had passed the field where 
the plough lay surrounded by snow, the opening in 
the woods with wigwam piles of cordwood, freshly 
cut. We had seen the black steers in the trampled 
cornfield, the snow-drifts deep along the hedge, the 
lake all covered by the snow, the youngsters carrying 
skates along the street and the farmers’ sleds before 
the country store. All this was good, was wintry, 
but it lacked the concentration of an ideal symbol. 
At a little village some fifty miles this side of St. 
Paul, a veritable son of winter came aboard the train. 
He was a sturdy, red-faced man, mature in years, 
silent, reserved, almost morose, in manner. He wore 
a heavy cap, and heavy coat of corduroy, and on his 
feet were heavy overshoes. He seemed like some 
old viking of Icelandic story, and it were nothing 
strange if blood of vikings really pulsed within his 
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veins. Men of the railway crew, like other men of 
restless modern nature, plied him with bantering 
questions. At last, in patient stoicism, almost with- 
out a word, he drew from out his gunny sack, just far 
enough to show its bulk, the guerdon of his fight with 
cold and snow and ice—a pickerel of twelve or fifteen 
pounds. 

His labor may have been in solitude, but when the 
early winter night was falling he returned to human 
fellowship. There is a comradeship of summer, but 
that of winter seems to us more vital, more generous, 
more instinctive. What man so gruff as not to greet 
a stranger met along a country road knee-deep with 
snow and swept by an icy blizzard? In winter, prai- 
rie bands of many a score of neighbors gather for 
the hunting of the coon or coyote, rabbit or opossum. 
A merry party fills the sleigh; a hundred strong the 
skaters glide across the river ice. The streets of all 
our prairie capitals are gay at the Christmas season. 
Rare game from western mountains and northern 
woods, fair fruits from all the sunny south, are in 
Chicago markets. In Minneapolis, as one saunters 
down the snowy avenue, it is pleasant to remember 
that those attractive Christmas trees displayed for 
sale and sought of many mothers clad in furs, are 
children of the state itself. (Just for a moment, 
then, one lingers by the corner, dreaming of the her- 
mit thrush that sang from northern pines, the brook 
that raced in June by spruce and orchid to the Lake; 
the long beach, moonlit, swept by glimmering waves 
that August night). 
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Not long ago we spent a Christmas at a well-known 
‘‘Springs’’ resort upon the timbered bluffs above a 
prairie river. Alone that Christmas Eve, we ram- 
bled for an hour about the spacious grounds, dark 
and deserted. The snow lay in thin patches here and 
there. All was utter silence save for the rustling of 
the oak leaves in a gentle breeze. Far down the 
slope and over meadows, a single farm-house light 
was shining. But near at hand the great hotel 
stretched out along the summit, like a medieval pal- 
ace, brilliant with lights and glad with Christmas 
welcome. Within, the genial host was telling pleas- 
ant tales, and ready hands were busy with festoons 
and tree. The next morning after breakfast, all were 
gathered in the cheerful dining room—host and guest 
and servant; child and adult; Irish, German; the 
lively young girl harpist from Chicago and the faded 
consort of the ranchman in Alberta. Yes, black and 
white! For each there was a gift. The millionaire, 
the judge, made speeches, but the word most heartful 
and most memorable was from an aged woman ser- 
vant. Once more the spirit touched us of that faith 
which fain would shelter all the earth, which knows 
no Jew or Gentile, bond or free. 
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